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THIS is a wise word concerning strikes of Master Work- 
man Powderly to the Knights of Labor: ‘‘ Yes, an injury 
to one is the concern of all, but it is not wise to injure all 
for the sake of one.” 


— _—- -- 


Our neighbor, the Christian Advocate, restores the cart 
and horse to their proper relation, when it says: ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge pg ae conscience, and consciousness of duty per- 
formed brings zeal and holy joy. Too many Methodists 
ee matter end for end, and depend on joy to do the 
work.” 


Se ee eee le i L_=*"=*e 


It is well for English honor, as it is for humanity and 
the Ohristian religion, that alongside of the article on “‘ fox 
hunting ” in the Znglish Illustrated Magazine for March, 
ig one on ‘‘ The Life-boat Men”, which tells of the man 
battling in the waves, who finds a piece of timber floating, 
but on discovering that another man clings to it, perhaps 
less able than he, cheerfully lets go, saying ‘“‘Farewell, boys | 
I’m off to the shore !” 


— TT A 


An exchange, peaking of Straub’s ‘‘-Consolations of 
Science”, says, ‘“‘ While full of technical facts, it is written 
in plain, every-day speech, and a plow-boy can understand 
it.” We are glad to know that this book continues to at- 
tract the thoughtful. There is much\helpfulness in the 
very title. Science, which is but another word for system- 
atized knowledge, is abundantly able to yield consolations 
to the lonely and inspirations to the depressed. 


P. T. Barnum says, “‘ For fifty years I have, so far as 
possible, made it a point to start my enterprises on Fridays. 
t is humiliating that in this nineteenth century the super- 
intelligent people. No person 

hanged on Friday for the next fifty years.” 


~-_ 


stition still li 
ought to be san 
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To which we would like to add “‘ nor on any other day of the 
week”. It is well to break up a foolish superstition about 
Friday, but better to remove a barbarous law from our 
statute books, and to increase the sanctity of life. 


— _ — ee eae eae 


A FAITHFUL subscriber.sends us the following sentence 
which he clips from a private letter, which we with 
him is g enough for Unity: ‘‘ They whom Emerson 
educates need no creed.” Aye, verily! There are those 
who doubtless read Emerson who may regard his a passing 
voice and still long for the doctrinal fastnesses of the theo- 
logian, But they who receive the Emerson education 
know that ‘‘ they who sail with God are safe indeed”’. 


Rey. N. 8S. HoGELAND, of Greeley, Colo., meets a local 
criticism, that characterized Unitarianism as ‘‘ destructive 
and demoralizing”, in a way which we commend to all 
those who see in one movement of thought or another so 
many dangerous tendencies. ‘‘ How are we to judge”, 
says Mr. Hogeland, ‘‘ whether anything is destractive ex- 
cept by observing the results? Can it be said that Unitari- 
anism, so far as its results and influence are capable of be- 
ing observed, is destructive? There has been an organized 
Unitarian society in this place now for nearly six years. 
Can it be said that the morals of this community have 
suffered on account of thissociety? Have educational in- 
terests been retarded by it, has the temperance reform been 
crippled by it, have the poor and unfortunate received no 
sympathy or help from it?” 


No idle words of controversy can at this day produce 
such effects upon the orthodox consciousness as the sym- 
pathetic thought which seeks out the universal in religion 
and shows just where the radical and conservative can alike 
find their jointure and fellowship. Nothing need be sacri- 
ficed on either side to prepare the way to the common 
dream. We can easily discover, once the mind is fairly 
placed, just how and why it is that we have much more 
interest in the universe as brothers than as sectarians. A 
gospel that implicates hate or dissension is poisoned and 
undone. Let it be remembered that there is such a like- 
ness in all good men as shames the search for professional 
quibbles, and makes impossible any justification of pugilis- 
tic notions of religious truth. If we cannot trust ourselves 
to the belief of men about their cosmic importance, we may 
at least trust ourselves to’their — joy and sorrow, 
which may disprove all imagined chasms. H. L. T. 


- 


Or course UNITY can have no sympathy with the gro- 
tesque theology in which Samuel Jones and Samuel Small 
deal. We deprecate the irreverent familiarity which seems 
to exist between these speakers and the Almighty on the one 
hand and the devil on the other. It would seem as if they 
were on next-door neighborly relations with both, prefer- 
ing, on the whole, the friendship of the former. Much 
harm to religious sensibility will come of all this, and the 

owth to spirituality is checked thereby in many ways. 
But there is much in the ministration of these gentlemen 


that commends itself to us. We admire the hearty ethical . 


—— : Mr. - ry his — ight frankness, his 
ainness of speech, and great g certainly come to 
the churches themselves. It will compel many a 
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dead-at-the-heart Christian believer to wake up and be the 
thing he pretends, or else confess to himself and others 
that he does not believe that that is the thing to believe. 
In either case it would be an improvement. e heartily 

with the Northwestern Christian Advocate, that 
churches ‘‘should be purified even though they be decimated 
and impoverished. All satire aside, Chicago deserves more 
of this courageous preaching. Many pulpits are brave, but 
all should be braver. Mr. Tones’ splendid courage should 
become contagious, even though his methods should not be 
chosen. Those who attempt to adopt the Jones model may 
simply repeat his extravagances and eccentricities with- 
out his spiritual power and genius. There is but one 
model for the ministry. They must strike, as the Master 
struck, against wrong-doing made respectable and tolerated 
by public opinion.” 


W2 are not uninterested students of the present important 
and in many respects ominous agitations of the grave social 
blems concerning the relations of capital and labor. 
mportant as it is to speak out concerning these vital in- 
terests, it is still more important that many who do speak 
should keep silence. Sociology is the latest and highest of 
the sciences because it deals with by far the most compli- 
cated and elusive class of facts. Not one, but many sides 
are there to each of the problems that come within its 
domain, and it is safe to distrust the judgment of any one 
who speaks over-confidently or who insinuates that it is a 
simple question. Once the gravity of the questions is 
recognized, the righteous solution of the same may be ex- 
pected. The recent letter of Mr. Powderly to the Knights 
of Labor, of which he seems te be the thoughtful, wise 
head, seems to us full of hope. Arbitration, not coercion, 
reason and legislation, not strikes and the generating of 
class prejudices, represent the truer methods of this aye and 
country. 


ACCOMPANYING the attractive picture of the new Uni- 
tarian headquarters building in Boston, published in The 
Christian Register for March 11, is a paper by Edward 
Everett Hale, on ‘*‘ How to Use It”. tte would make it 
the Unitarian cathedral for Boston, where those needing 
a help or human —v, might go. Is not this 
the ideal towards which every Unitarian church should 
oy ? Howcold and poor are the ministrations of the 

uildings 
“ With spire and sad slate roof, aloof 
From human fellowship so far”, 
that are closed for six days in the week, and most of 
whose desirable seats are rented for the seventh. 
ru Why are our churches shut with jealous care, 
Bolted and barred against our bosom’s yearning, 
Save for the few short hours of Sabbath prayer, 
With the bell’s tolling — returning ? 
hy are they shut ? 
In foreign climes mechanics leave their tasks 
To breathe a passing prayer in the cathedrals ; 
There they have week-day shrines, and no one asks, 


When he would kneel to them, and count his bead-rolls, 
Why are they shut ?” 


In the ‘‘ Editor’s Study ” department of the April num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Howells calls attention to 
the contrast between the recent theistic utterances of 
the professed scientist (and presumably agnostic), John 
Fiske, in his latest works, ‘‘ The Destiny of Man” and 
“The Idea of God ”, and the agnostic principles set forth 
in the works of a contemporary writer of severe religious 
training and experience, the Russian Count Tolsti, author 
of ‘‘ My Religion” and ‘‘ Anna Karenine”. Mr. Howells 
is equally struck by the fact that Professor Fiske is ‘‘ unable 
to language his thoughts of infinity at supreme moments 
except in the words of the old book of those Semitic tribes 
so remote from Darwin”, and the combination of early 
Ohristian devoutness and power of self-sacrifice with cer- 
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tain modern a popularly supposed to be directly de- 
structive of those virtues. The present religious condition 
of the world does: indeed present us with many singular 
contrasts and poy anomalies, but perhaps the anoma- 
lies arise chiefly from our superficial understanding. It re- 
quires but a little reflection to see that the general relig- 
ious unrest in the modern world, and the. various changes 
that unrest is giving rise to, spring from a single cause and 
point to the same result, the cause being found in the uni- 
versal desire to substitute the truths of nature and experi- 
ence for those of a traditional faith, and the promised 
result lying in the rectification of a wide range of human 
errorand suffering, when that change shall be accomplished. 
O. P. W. 


We gladly, heartily accept the quotation which the 
Religio- Philosophical Journai offers us to supplement a 
quotation we printed some time ago from Huxley, con- 
cerning the ideal man. The first quotation, from Emerson, 
is no stranger in our columns. During our eight years’ 
existence we have been ringing the changes upon it cer- 
tainly as often as our co-laborer : 

“ Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 

‘‘ After making all necessary allowance for exaggeration, 
and subtracting whatever is unreal from the extravagant 
claims of these enthusiasts [the great teachers of religion], 
the results which they have left certify that their claims 
were not wholly unfounded, but beneath them was there a 
truth which defies all assaults. These spiritual heroes did 
not deal with vain, and shallow, and shadowy things. As 
we grant a deep and pervading sincerity to the men who 
have dealt with the laws of the material world—to Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo, and Columbus, and Newton, a strict 
justice requires that a like sincerity be granted to those 
who have sought to explore the secrets of the spiritual 
world. And as we believe that the first class found the 
object of their search—discovered new worlds, and new 
continents, and new laws, so we may believe the latter 
class when they report the existence of new spiritual 
worlds and new spiritual laws.” 


— -——- = 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


We heartily join with many of our exchanges and a ris- 
ing public sentiment among best men and women on both 
continents in protesting against the cruel slaughter of 
birds for the ornamentation of women’s hats and dresses, 
and we confidently expect that the ungracious cruelty will 
soon be abated, because it has grown not from heartlessness 
bat from thoughtlessness, not from cruelty but from igno- 
rance of what it all meant. England has its Anti-Plumage 
Society already organized among women. The bird-laws 
of the United States are being revised. ‘The recent —. 
ment of Science on the protection of birds has been widely 
circulated. The artists are coming to the rescue of their 
ministers of beauty, the birds. Last week’s Frank Leglte’s 
Illustrated Weekly has a cartoon pathetic in its. pleading : 
seven women faces under bird-bearing hats, none of them 
bird-like either in sweetness or in joy; in the upper corner 
is an open field in which stands a broad-shouldered man 
with his gun, shooting little birds—a half hundred of his 
victims lying round fhe ame sack that is already full at 
the foot of atree. The Ohio 8S. P. C. A. has published for 
free distribution Mr. Gannett’s poem, ‘‘ The Halo”, which 
first appeared in Unity May 9, 1885, and which has since 
been widely reprinted, and has had much to do in arousing. 

ublic sentiment in this direction. The Selborne Society 

as organized its Plumage Section, in order to protest 
against the fashion of wearing dead birds, among whose 
members are Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton and many other men and women of influ- 
ence, among whom, it is understood, the Queen herself is 
ranked. e look for a speedy change, for, where religion 


and the humanities are too weak, fashion will be strong 
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enough to set its ban upon the thoughtless cruelty that de- 
mands 5,000,000 birds, as it is estimated, annually to 
decorate what has been termed the ‘‘ dead-bird-wearing 
gender” of the human race in America. Last Sunday 
the pulpits of the Third Unitarian church and of All Souls 
church in .this city entered their protest and their plea ; 
and in one case at least the women accepted loyally the 
protest and manv suggested at the close of the service the 
erection of a ‘‘ Pyramid of Follies”, such as is described 
by George Eliot in ‘‘ Romola”, erected under the influence 
of Savonarola, upon which should be sacrificed the bright 
ornaments that once were singing birds. This suggestion 
will pepe ! be carried out and will form one of the fea- 
tures of the Florentine Reception to be given by the Romola 
section of the Unity club in All Souls church, announced 


elsewhere. All this movement has suggestive religious 
nore These small things of men are the great things 
of God. These lowly claims present high duties. Upon 


the sparrows, five of which are sold for two farthings, are 
based laws which make choiring angels possible. Upon 
the lily and the swallow, more than upon articles of belief 
and Bible texts, rest the foundations of the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The hand that wantonly impales a dark or 
thoughtlessly stabs a fawn is in fell, though unconscious, 
league with the cruel hands that drove the nails into the 
cross on Calvary. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” He who 
stands between a seagull and her murderer and saves the 
white breast for the birdling that otherwise would perish 
in the eraggy nest, even though thereby some Faster 
bonnet misses a questionable beauty, sides with the Lord 
Jesus and is a better communicant at his table than he who 
on bended knee — out selfish pleas for the salvation of 
his own soul. If we did not believe in the divinity that 
hedges round about asky-lark’s song we would disbelieve in 
the human soul and its ideas which the song so well typi- 
fies. In the name of religion, let us teach our boys that 
there is plenty of fun that is not cruelty and sport that 
does not kill. And may we hope that our civilization will 
bring to our men recreations as well as industries that are 
bloodless, pastimes that exhilarate without violating the 
commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill!” And may it teach 
our women that there is a beauty that begets no cruelty. 


ee ee 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


_There are many indications that too many people live in 
cities and towns, that too great a proportion of the world’s 
inhabitants are congregated in these centers of commerce 
and industry, small and great, leaving too small a propor- 
tion engaged in agricultural pursuits. It may be that this 
has always been true and will always be true; and yet 
there is something peculiar in the present situation. The 
use of machinery and the great advancement in the way of 
applied science in forwarding many industrial occupations, 
make it possible for a very much greater proportion of the 
inhabitants of the world to live in eities and towns than 
was possible in ancient times. The unprecedented and 
really wonderful growth in the last half century of the 
cities and towns of the whole world, of the great western 
world in particular, is a direct result of recent advances in 
science and mechanical ingenuity. But there is certainly 
a limit to the number of people that the world can su&tain 
in cities and towns, and quite as certainly that limit has 
been reached in the. western world, has been exceeded 
indeed, except that our modern cities reach out for sup- 
yak into great v -svege gent regions, such as India and 

outh America, where 4 Mas? * -xcaxys smaller proportion of 
the people live in cities. hen these countries become 
more civilized, as we understand civilization, they will 
build their own cities, their commerce will no longer enrich 
us, and then we will feel more keenly than now that all 
our cities and towns are too large. 

As things are just at present, there is hardly a city or 
town anywhere which has not more inhabitants than are 
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needed. . The indications that this is true are many, and 
first of all, the great number of unemployed persons indi- 
cates the fact of overcrowding. Human ingenuity is taxed 
to its utmost in every possible direction to make work for 
people who live in cities and towns. But as the food and 
raiment for the urban population must all come at last 
from the country, and as those who till the soil will not 
part with its products except for things which they want, 
there is a very definite limit to the amount of profitable 
work which any city can possibly do. It may make for 
the farmers all the reaping machines and plows and 
scythes which they need, and for the farmers’ wives and 
daughters all the sewing machines and pottery and dry 
goods that they can possibly buy, but when their wants are 
supplied so far as they are willing to labor to supply them, 
there is an end, and no more goods being wanted no more 
wheat and wool will be sent to the city. When this limit 
is reached or approximated, the first consequence is the 
fall in wages at the manufacturing centers, and all the 
accompanying signs of distress. The industrial distress of 
the present, and all the industrial distress of which we ever 
hear, is that which is produced in cities and towns in this 
way. The farmers always live well, or whether we call it 
well or ill, their lives go on always much the same; what 
little variation they feel alternates in a curious and instruct- 
ive manner with the distress in the cities and towns. For 
example, the last three or four years in this country have 
been years of suffering among the wage workers in all the 
industrial centers of our country, but they have been years 
of increasingly good times in all farming communities, al- 
though it is quite probable that the farmers themselves 
would not at first admit this. Nevertheless, it is true that 
they have been getting everything which they bought at 
cheaper and cheaper rates, while the things which they 
sell have not fallen in price to anything like so great an ex- 
tent. So it must always be; when the industrial or manu- 
facturing centers become crowded, two things will happen: 
there will be over-production of all manufactured articles, 
and then a marked fall in wages. The agricultural wm 
ducer is the only man who can reap an advantage from 
this condition of affairs, for he produces that which’ all 
must have, and is able to produce it at a cheaper rate, since 
the things which he must buy cost him less. 

In the years of the immediate future in this country we 
are likely to see very much greater distress in all our cities 
and towns than we have seen heretofore, since we are con- 
stantly nearing the final limit of the urban population 
which our whole country will support. And at is to be 
hoped that the ingenuity and intelligence of Americans 
will be able to devise some plan of relieving the crowded 
condition of our manufacturing centers from time to time, 
by drawing off a portion of their population and inducing 
them to engage in agriculture. Here is a problem Mage 
of a great philanthropist, — how to cause people who suf- 
fer in cities and towns to see the beauty and independence 
of farm life, and to help them to become practical agricul- 
turists. U. 


THE GENESIS OF “GENESIS”. 


From the Philadelphia Press we quote a passage from | 


Mr. Calthrop’s essay on ‘‘ the Bible in connection with mod- 
ern thought”,-—one of the papers at the noble Conference 
just held in that city to dedicate the new Unitarian church. 

‘¢ When we open the Bible, Genesis rightly comes first, 
not because it was written first—for part of it was written 
quite late—but because it treats of primeval subjects. 
Within the past few years the dead and buried Assyrian liter- 
ature has come to life again, and we find to our surprise that 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis have been largely derived 
from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. The original source 
is the great epic which is written in the Akkadian Jan 


and was translated into the Assyrian or Chaldee language Aa 


a. ae 


in the eighth century before Christ. The most conserva- 


Op 


tive scholars date this epic back to at least 2,000 years B.C. - 4 
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Of this many fragments have already been discovered. It 
consisted of twelve books, of which we now have the sixth 
entire, and a cotisiderable part of the eleventh, with many 
portions of the rest. In it we find the ideas of creation, 


._ the fall of man, the sacred tree, the guardian cherubs, and 
the flaming sword. The tower of Babel is there also; and 


the deluge, which was the subject of the eleventh book, 
has been largely recovered. The hero of the deluge is 
warned by Heaven of the approaching flood, and is ordered 
to build a oa and.put into it ‘his household and the 
beasts of the field’. He ‘pitched the ship within and 
without with pitch’. Then the flood came and ‘destroyed 
all life from the face of the earth’. On the seventh day 
the ship rested on a mountain. Tam-zi (the Noah of the 
poem) sent forth a dove and a swallow, which both returned 
to the ark, and a raven, which returned no more. After 
this it is impossible to doubt that the Biblical accounts and 
this have acommon origin. The so-called ‘ Creation tab- 
lets’, discovered and translated by Mr. George Smith, are 
still fragmentary, but their parallelism with Genesis can 
not be doubted. Even Genesis X must be admitted to be 
the result mainly not of the Jewish, but of Assyrian study 
in geography and ethnology. What, then, is the most prob- 
able conclusion? A few may still endeavor to account for 
these phenomena by supposing a tradition common to the 
Hebrews and Akkadians, preserved unbroken for nearly 
2,000 years, in some parts preserved word for word. But 
it is easy to predict that the final result will be the acknowl- 
edgment that the first eleven chapters of Genesis are mainly 
a transcription of Assyrian ideas by the Hebrews, with a 
noble infusion of the grandest monotheism of the latter. 
The Hebrews had access to Babylonian literature while 
captive.” 

e speaker argued that if,it were accepted that the 
Book of Genesis was founded on this old poem, written a 
thousand years before Moses, the infallibility of the rest of 
the Bible and the foundation of modern Evangelical the- 
ology would be shaken. 


Gontributed Wrticles. 


LENT. 
Time to repent, my soul. 
But not in ashes nor in sackcloth gray, 
With fasting and long prayer begun each day; 


Not thus shall we enroll 
Our name upon the pardoned sinner’s scroll. 


Repent another way. 
Recall the erring thought, the selfish will, 
Turn pride to love, envy to goodness still, 
And learn in deeds to pray 
The coming of thy Easter Day. 


Ceura P. Woo.u.ey. 
Omrcaeo. 


—— 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HELEN HUNT 
| JACKSON. 


I wonder that in all that has been written of H. H. so 
little has been said of her religious life. Even in that 
wonderfully satisfactory paper in the December Century, 
too little is said of this part of her experience. While, as 
is there said, she was anything but the conventional 
Sunday-school saint, her religious convictions were strong 
and deep, and no story of her life is complete which leaves 
out the pees she emphasized so strongly. She always 
avowed herself a Unitarian. “I am one of those who 
became a Unitarian by reading the Bible”, she said to me 
one day. “When I was married I was an orthodox, 
or Hunt.a Unitarian. It was understood that the sub- 


____ ject of our difference should never be mentioned, But 
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the New Testament for stories for my boy, 
I became a Unitarian.” 

In Colorado Springs she came often up the rickety stairs 
to the dilapidated hall where I was preaching Sunday af- 
ternoons, and her sympathetic face was an inspiration. It 
could also be a monitor. I shall] never forget once, when 

king on forgiveness, I turned aside to say some harsh 
octrine of vicarious atonemertt, how her 
face reproved me. I did not need to have her say, as she 
did the next day, “ Don’t ever say one word against others’ 
creeds. Preach the truth and leave the error to ita own 
condemnation. ” 

She took great interest in the building of our little chapel. 
She sat by my side the night it was opened for service and 
was radiantly happy with us, and planned how its bare 
walls were to be covered with engravings. And she 
grieved with us all when the disaster came which closed 
its doors and left no voice in our community to proclaim 
the religious faith dear to her. 

Her faith in immortality had never been shaken. She 
spoke of her children as if on earth. I had known her 
several weeks and she had often spoken of them, when one 
day I asked, ‘“‘ Where are your boys?” “O, did you not 
know! They are dead.” Then seeing my distress lest I 
had pained her, she added, “I do not wonder that I mis- 
“a you so, I always think of them as if only separated for 
a day.” 

She loved the Bible, keeping much reverence for its 
authority; yet once she said, “I don’t believe the miracles, 
I can’t: it is impossible for me.” “Do you believe in the 
miraculous Christ?” I asked. “O, yes”, she answered, 
“everything hinges for me upon that!” “ But that is the 
greatest miracle of all.” “I know, I know, but I believe 
it”; and then she gave the thought more beautifully ex- 
pressed in her Christmas symphony : 

“O, not alone because His name is Christ, 
O, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her king, the star stands still, 
Its glory reinstates, 
Beyond humiliation’s utmost ill, 
On peerless throne, which she alone can fill, 
Each earthly woman. Motherhood is priced 
Of God at price no man may dare 
To lessen or misunderstand. 
. The motherhood, which came 
To Virgin, sets in vestal flame, 
Fed by each new-born infant’s hand, 
With Heaven’s air, 
With Heaven's food, 
The crown of purest purity revealed, 
Virginity eternal signed and sealed 
Upon all motherhood.” 


She was in no sense a “pious” woman. The memory of 
irksome, forced church-going in her childhood was so 
strong that she said, “ My first thought on waking Sunday 
morning is one of thankfulness that I am not compelled to 
go to church.” But I, who have so many “ every-days” 


set aside forever as sacred sun-days a going a. Re 
t her Sabbath - 


mountain-tops with her, cannot doubt t 
drives were hallowed by the truest worship. No one could 
spend an hour with her to interpret nature, without a 
» on dearer view of nature’s . The weeks I lived 
under the shadow of the Rocky mountains had been made 
gloomy by their overpowering grandeur, until she came 
to be the interpreter of their beautiful shining side. 

It might be vs to prove her a Christian in the conven- 
tional sense, did I care to attempt the task ; but none who 
ever knew her could doubt the deep religiousness of her 
nature. Hers was a religion of character, not d 
deeds rather than words. Her religious reverence for truth 
was her strongest trait. Her scorn of all falseeness she 
never hid. She was truth itself and demanded of others 
absolute truth in their intercourse with her. How she 
would silence the gossip’s story with, “I don’t believe it ”. 
“Don’t you see”, she said, “ how effectual that is? I find 
Do ayer. way. to 9-2 Sapte. I can understan; that 
her stern honesty may often have wounded. Her digpe- 
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gard of conventional forms may have been misunderstood, 
proving her own words true: 


“Still the world forgets 
That God knows best what hearts are counted His; 
Still men deny the thing whose sign they miss.” 


But I would not seem to be defending her. She needs 
no defense. To her friends her gmenory | will ever be an 
inspiration. To those who never knew her, her songs will 
tell more truly than the tenderest memoir can how daunt- 
less was her faith, how supreme her love of truth and 
beauty. 

Eviza T. WILKEA. 

Sroux Fauus, Dakota. 


ABOUT THAT GRAFTING. 


Uniry’s words have the tang and raciness of natural 

fruit. Still Brother Moody touches a great truth. Every 
farmer in the northwest knows the marvelous possibilities 
of grafting. Years of labor and hundreds of a 
at last give usa natural fruit worth having. But when 
we have got it, how it goes from orchard to orchard by a 
process just as natural! Any sour, crabbed, knotty, stock 
may receive into its cleft heart that gracious scion. Then 
how amazingly that wild vigor is sanctified ! 
» For nineteen centuries God has displayed before our 
eyes the same process with Christ_Jesus, the chosen scion. 
He is not the only one; and He 1s wholly natural; and we 
shall cling to Him even should we find a hundred others 
nearly as good. 

54 Wherefore lay aside all filthiness and superfiuity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engrafted word 
which is able to save your souls.” 

We Americans do not like the word ‘‘ meekness”. 
Blessed are the meek ? The meek seems to us like a sneak. 
Would that our new version had said, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
gentle, or the kindly!” Receive with appreciative kindli- 
ness the engrafted word, and your souls shail be safe : they 
shall have a real salvation from real perils here and now; 
and, as Jesus says, the future will take care of itself. 

Brother “Moody’s future damnation is only the black 
background against which he displays what it is given him 
to see of the grace ef God, and th 
Jesus. 

But hell is a reality here and now: our friends, our 
kindred, we ourselves may walk straight into it. We 
need salvation,—no sham, but a fact in our life to-day. 
And we need to appreciate and to seize upon all the meth- 
ods and means by which God enables us to attain it. 


a H. C. B. 
CamBripor. Maasachueetts. 


A FORGOTTEN TYPE. 

Tennyson's ‘‘Princess” we are all familiar with, but who 
remembers Johnson’s? Who in these later years has made 
the acquaintance of Nekayah, worthy sister of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia? Who has recognized in her alert and 
assiduous personality a prototype of the advancing woman 
of to-day, eagerly grasping after more complete educational 
advantages as the means of qualifying for greater useful- 
ness? 

_ Honor to whom honor is due. The result of her diligent 
inquiry, how to get the greatest good out of life, is given 
at the conclusion of the once popular romance in words in- 
dicative of the sagacious author’s liberal views on the sub- 
ject of human aspirations and capabilities. ‘‘The princess 
thought that of all sublunary things knowledge was the 
best. She desired first to learn all sciences, and then pro- 
posed to found a college of learned women, in which she 
would preside, that by conversing with the old and educat- 
ing the young she might divide her time between the ac- 
emarion and the communication of wisdom and raise up 

the next age models of prudence and patterns of piety.” 
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e sweet love of the Lord 


Com this with the ‘ cool 
skillfully wrought novels of the 
for instance! The thought here occurs that the Great 
Moralist, well known as an insatiable reader, may have 
taken a hint from the writings of Mary Astell, who is said 
to have published in 1697 a work entitled ‘‘A Serious Pro- 
posal to Ladies for the Advancement of their True and 
Greatest Interest, wherein a Method is offered for the Im- 


provement of their Minds”; and also to have formed a 


for a ‘‘Ladies’ College”, which was viewed with favor by 
Queen Anne, and would have been carried out but for the 
interference of Bishop Burnet. The translation of ideals 
into reality is a long process, result of combined and suc- 
cessive efforts: the world is much beholden to those who 
have failed. M. H. G. 
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WRITTEN IN ‘‘ THE THOUGHT OF GOD AND OTHER POEMS”. 


To you, O Poets of the hopeful creeds 
That cheer us in these troublous latter days, 
I send my humble gift of honest praise; 
For he, who in these pleasant pastures feeds 
Or drinks at livin ee that dot the meads 
Of this fair land, through intervening haze 
Of earth will wondering see what myriad ways 
Lead up to God; and éach brave soul that heeds 
Not any voice that cries, ‘‘ This is the way, 
And this alone,—come, walk therein with me !” 
And, fearing not the powers that array 
To murder Love and Truth, moves trustfully 
Along the road that ever doth ascend, 
Will find God’s blessing at the journey’s end. 


GEORGE Russet. LEwis. 
CHICAGO. 
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time ago. 
and remained late. I was nominated as chairman, but de- 
clined the honor because I expected I should have a good 
deal to say. And now I am glad I did refuse. The meet- 


ing was called for the purpose of changing our old form of © 
This old form was adopted at the founding of the ~ 


belief. 
parish, and expressed ideas which do not suit the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” portion of our parish. Now, I believe in moving 
on as much as anybody, but I wish the moving to be done 
in the right direction. The friend of whom I 
spoken, says, ‘‘Yes; you believe in moving—that is, mov- 
ing everybody, and the minister in particular.” Age usual, 
I fail to understand him. s 
Well, the meeting was called to order and the old creed 


read. Then a new one was read, which it was hoped would 


take the place of the old one. This new one was what 
they pleased to call broad—it affirmed hope in God, a re- 
joicing in the conviction that Eternal Life was in the great 


and dormant a of all, and asserted that the su- 


oreme word of the hour was Duty. Nota word about 
Jesus; not a word about Bible; not a word about the 
Holy Spirit; not a word about Baptism or Communion. 
Well, it was strange. 
certain loftiness. One audacious youth said it had ‘“‘a 
touch of the same majesty that belonged to the first chap- 
ter of Genesis and the Sermon on the Mount. | 
mighty truths by leaving them unuttered.” 
hear the like? ‘ Well, we did have a hot time. argues 
and argued. My wife says I got mad. She is mistaken, 
I was only in earnest. But those 
until they nearly had their way. 

ruin, The young men think it 1s taking anew lease on life. 
How blind some are! One young fellow said: 
ama Christian. I believe the Divine mind uttered it) 
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in Jesus of Nazareth in such a manner that he has become 
the setting forth of the divine lifein man. And yet I donot 
intend that my fellowship shall be narrowed to those alone 
who feel free to call themselves Christians.” What can 
this mean? It is a broader kind of Christianity than I be- 
lieve in. At last we made a compromise. Just note it. 
The old creed stood, and we tacked on to the end of it this: 
“This creed is all well enough for those who believe it, but 
not well enough for those who don’t bélieve it. So that 
no one is really bound to either believe it or disbelieve it.” 
The man that proposed this amendment is somewhat of a 
wag, and I am afraid that he has gotten something into it 
that ie not quite as it ought to be. 

How does it strike you, Mr. Editor? One of my boys 
says he will join the church with this understanding; but 
he intends to have the wordingchanged. He laughs every 
time we speak of the amendment. Why, I can’t quite 
make out. But my other boy—and really he seems the 
better of the two—says, “‘No, [ll go to meeting, but I’ll 
not join. That thing is not square.” I’d like to see my 
boys join, bat I am not going to give in. In the meeting 
this eldest boy arose and said only one sentence after the 
compromise was adopted, and it was this: ‘““This thing is 
quite characteristic of our parish; it never comes out 
squarely and forcibly.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, do you know,—and it is with sorrow 
I say it,—that I believe the time is coming when this parish 
will adopt a basis so loose (my boy saysso Christlike) that 
it will take in nthe pag Once I asked that young fellow 
who spoke of being a Christian if he wished to take in all 
kinds. Up he answered, ‘‘Yes, sir; every soul that is 
seeking to know the right and do the right; narrow Chris- 
tians and broad Christians and no Christians. «We will 
make them over until they become real Christians, inspired 
by the sante spirit as was in Jesus; seek to realize in them- 
selves what was realized in him; behold in him the gather- 
ing together of the world’s religious life, which life ought 
to show itself forth in each individual life.” This will 
bring down wrath upon us. And what think you the 
other churches will say? lam greatly worried over this. 

Very truly yours, 


GEN'L G. RUMBLER. 
Unrest, March 26. 


DeAR Unity: Now that you are larger grown, may we 
hope to hear from you again in behalf of the birds? A 
friend wishes that the ‘‘Halo” poem might be printed on 
We cannot leave our 
‘homes without being reminded of it. Think of ONE hat 
with a “‘halo” of not less than fourteen little birds’ heads! 
Perhaps the wearer has never thought what it all 
means, and only needs to have her mind aroused to the 
‘wrong. Some of ws may have worn birds’ wings, before 
we were set to thinking. There are women, and women! 
I read of a party dress trimmed with a goodly number 
of canary birds that were eacrificed by the order of the 
wearer; but I know of something that seems almost to prove 
the doctrine of total depravity! I am almost ashamed to 
tell of the especial treat @ woman of this city was in the 
habit of providing each week for her pet cat, until pre- 
vented by the P. C. A. Society. Live canary birds (three 
at a time), which she let loose in a room for her favorite 
to enjoy to the utmost! Her last bargain with the bird- 
fancier was nipped in the bud, and she was driven away in 
her own carriage, to her husband’s office, accompanied by 


ee 


PaILaDeLPaia, March 11, 1886. 


Epitor or Unity: A bright: young lawyer met my 


' -¢riticism of the legal practice of defending criminals known 


to be such by adducing the physician’s effort to neutralize 
the natural penalty of certain sins. 

ered; and have not yet found any adequate rejoinder. 
ther the physician’s course, which we not only acquiesce 


_-- «an but applaud, seems the harder to defend, since nature’s 
penalties we conceive to be exactly just, and perhaps reme- 
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dial, while human codes are often excessively severe. But 
this is not all. Unless we can show that the medical illus- 
tration is no parallel, or else are ready now to condemn the 
physician’s practice in such cases,—nay, in all sickness (not 
induced by the fault of others, if indeed even this exception 
is to be made), for what is any sickness but the result of 
broken law?—what becomes of our growing Unitarian 
doctrine that there is no escaping from the punishment of 
sin? If the physician is right in devoting his utmost skill 
and science to averting the natural penalty of debauchery, 
and often does it, too, with success, why may not moral 
penalty also be averted? Why may not the stiffest doctrine 
of atonement against which our sense of justice has cried 
out, be true? 7 we oO. 
EasTrort, Me., March, 1886. 
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Through the Year with the Poets. March. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


The March number of “Through the Year with the 
Poets” compares favorably with either of its predecessora 
on the score of poetic quality, while in respect to biographi- 
cal accuracy and fullness it is quite their equal, and, as re- 
gards variety and cheerfulness of poetical sentiment, con- 
siderably their superior. March is a more generally cele- 
brated month than some of the others in the cold season, 
and its moods are various enough to furnigh material for 
much poetical expression. We are sorry that Mr. Adama 
has not adopted a higher poetical standard, and sorry also 
that he admits some pretty good things which are marred 
by very faulty expression. ‘'here is reason, too, to regret 
the use so frequently of certain names identified with Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the home of the compilér. If one hunts 
long enough he can find aimost perfect poems, perfect in 
every respect, and these are worth so much more than the 
manifestly imperfect if pleasing ones that nearly all com- 
pilers seem satisfied to give to their readers, as fully to 
warrant the extra search. There may be excuse for giving 
a poem which is imperfect in its expression; but we doubt 
if there can be any except a remarkably high poetical quali- 
ty. The proper conduct of an original department in such 
a work-as this is, we grant, nothing to be lightly regarded ; 
yet it seems clear that one of the first rules to be observed 
in that connection should be to give the best poems ob- 
tainable, if not, to represent different sections of the coun- 
try rather than a single section, different cities rather than 
a single city. Whether or not Boston loses its ‘‘literary 
prestige’, should be a matter of the least possible concern 
to such acompiler. ‘‘March’’ embraces 144 pages, exclu- 
sive of the biographical index; 138 pieces, by 100 authors— 
not including the single anonymous piece, from A// the 
Year Round. Such variety of authorship, as well as of — 
song, should rejoice those modern writers who have long 
been waiting to see justice done them and their fellows, 
and whose eyes have been made sore reading poems by Al- 
fred ‘Tennyson and other leading moderns, 4nd Shakespeare 
and his eminent contemporaries, to the exclusion of other 
meritorious poets. Mr. Adams is to be thanked for issuing 
an anthology in which Shakespeare has one piece and Ten- 
nyson two, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti three, and 
John Addington Symonds four. These names are English, 
we know; but American verse-makers are as well repre- 
sented. ‘There are four original contributions, but none of 
them can be rated high as poetry; they contain vivid lines, 
and in some cases are pleasing, but are hardly worth re- 
membering. Among the selections, those most deserviny 
are, ‘‘When the Cuckoo Comes”, by Edward Capern; ‘“The 
Milkmaid”, by Austin Dobson; ‘early Spring”, by Alfred 
Tennyson; “Spring Under Oypresses”, by ‘A. Mary F. 
Robinson; ‘“‘Spring Knocks at Winter’s Frosty Door”, by 
Olinton Scollard; ‘‘The. Early Primrose”, by Kirke White; 
‘Flower Fancies”, by William Canton; ‘Barren Spring”, 
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by D. G., Rossetti; ‘The Orocus and the Sondanellu”’, by 
Jobo Addington Symonds; ‘In Maroh”, by David Gray; 
‘‘The First of March”, by Frederick Tennyson; ‘‘A Spring 
Growl”, by C. P. Oranch; “Spring”, by Mary E. Blake; 
‘‘Primroses’”’, by Alfred Austin, and ‘‘Spring”, by Richard 
OChenevix Trench. A very agreeable humorous element is 
found in this collection; it is not large, but good. The 
index work is the best ever done in America, if not in the 
world. The proof-reading of this number is unusually 
slack; ‘‘saith” appears for ‘‘said”, in ‘“The Wind’s Mes- 
sage’ (p. 113), and other misprints, less serious, disfigure 
other pages. The printing and binding of this number 
are also defective, if the copy before us be a fair sample of 
the edition; some of the typography being indistinct and 
some ill-matched, some of the leaves too short, and the 
cover wrinkly. B. R. C. 


Ghe Sdome. 
STOREHOUSES FOR THOUGHTS. 


‘« The large and awkward-appearing bump on the back is 
the storehouse of the camel, and is composed of fat which 
serves to nourish the body when other food cannot be ob- 
tained.” 

We can take a hint from this and fill our storehouses 
with food of another kind to sustain us in weariness or dis- 
cvouragement. When we have happiness, fill it with mem- 
ories of kindness done as opportunity offers;—the smallest 
kind deed will return with tender light upon some darkened 
day. Seek to bring a happy look to other faces, thus will 
your own be renewed an beautified. 

Leisure is a storehouse. Do not let it remain empty. 
Fill it with such reading as can plant good thoughts, with 
observation of others’ needs, the observation that stirs 
thought. Plenty to do—the opposite of leisure—is one 
also. Do each smallest task with an effort to do it well— 
with a spirit that enjoys the beauty and propriety of its 
completeness. This in itself is true cultivation. 

Love of the beautiful is another. Nothing has beauty 
unless mingled with the good—unless it has some pure 
— feed the better part of the soul’s desire. The 
most utiful face is disfigured unless its owner tries to 
be helpful and generous. We need not think we have not 
time to look for the beautiful because we are busy. The 
simplest things about us are often the most beautiful. 

There will come a time when the only enjoyment to be 
obtained is from within, then the refreshment that comes 
from such stores is most satisfying. The invalid, the aged, 
who has filled the storehouses when provision was ample 
and new, has happiness near at hand. M. H. W. W. 


POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK FOR THE 
CHILDREN, 


How many of our Unitarian girls and boys would like to 
join the ‘Juvenile P. O. M.” and send their Sunday- 
school papers and magazines to boys and girls in the far 
west? e are just starting such a mission in Geneva, Ill. 
There are nine young girls and one little boy who have 
entered into the good work. They have commenced send- 
ing regularly once a week or fortnight what reading mat- 
ter they have, and keep a book wherein they record what 
they send and when. Each child chooses some special 
name as his or her own charge, and we hope it will prove a 
mutual benefit. As yet the little Geneva band is sending 
to Idaho, to children who are living in the mountains miles 
wway from schools and churches, and out of the way of the 
magazines and papers of which our eastern chiidren have 
somany. A lady in Idaho has sent twenty names, eight 
of which are yet unprovided for. Another lady in Oregon 
is going to send names, and if the children will enter into 
this work with real interest, it ought to grow into grand 
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proportions. Four girls in Texas are aleo ready to jvin 
this little band, and suggest making sorap-books for ex- —— 
change. It is a doubly blessed work, as it blesses both the 

giver and receiver. 8. 8. Cc. 


THE Reason Wuy.—There have been many discussions 
over the problem of cause and effect by many learned men 
and many learned conclusions have been reached, but here 
is the way that a youngster settled gne branch of the ques- 
tion in his own mind. He went to school one day with a 
new pair of pants on, and getting into a little difficulty with 
one of his mates, he was in doubt as to whether er not he 
ought to be afraid. But suddenly remembering his new 
— he said in a tone of conviction, sla ping his small 
eg significantly, ‘‘You can’t lick me, see what I’ye got on!” 

R. E. 
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WANTED, a strict and incorruptible police force at the 
doors and in the lobbies of the mind, to keep out the rab- 
ble of the thoughts which we do not need to think.—Af- 
lantic Monthly. ¢ 
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‘Mlofes from the Field. 


Aut Souts CourcH.—Last Monday, March 29, was an 
eventful day in the history of All Souls Church, Chicago. 
At 3 p. m. a goodly number of the faithful together with a 
large number of the children of the Sunday-school and 
representatives from the sister churches gathered at the 
corner of Oakwood boulevard and Langley avenue on the 

rospective site of the new church. The wall lines were 
{aid out by the Building Committee and the contractors, 
Messrs. Clark and Findley, after which the company 
gathered around the pastor, who said, “ Into no other one 
outward act of my life have I projected so much thought, 
feeling and conscience as into this building enterprise 
which we are here to inaugurate. It is with a pressi 
sense of its great significance for good or ill that I take 
in these exercises. But I call upon you to witness that I 
deem it no adequate measure of that which we have done 
or can do. I refuse any one’s right to measure our work » 
by the building we are about to build. But here’s for the 
building. May it stand for a religious faith broader than 
its walls, simpler than even its architecture. May it be- 
come the home of an honest, humble, democratic religion, 
without creed and without pretense, but with love, trust 
and earnestness.” After reading a few congratulatory 
words from absent friends and breathing a prayer, he 
threw the first earth, making an excavation at the corner 
where the main entrance is to be. He then passed the 
shovel to Mr. F. D. Patterson, chairman of the building 
committee, who in a felicitous speech bespoke the patience 
of the society for a few months longer in the hope that the 
home would prove adapted to the needs of the kind of 
religion we i alees in and that it would long be occupied 
by those who would use it in faith, hope and charity. 
After using the shovel, Mr. Utter, of the Church of the 
Messiah, spoke of a similar experience in his missionary — 
experience in Olympia, Washington territory. He was 
followed by Mr. Blake, of the Third Church, who gave 
words of cheer and continued the work. Architect Silsbee 
did the next shoveling, but the building, he said, would 
“speak for itself”. After this the ladies took a hand, one 
of whom slipped in an impromptu word, which touched at | 
least one heart with helpfulness and encouragement. 
Then with other tools the children fell to work. “Nearer 
My God to Thee” was sung, and the company di , 
Among visitors present was one who threw the first earth 
for the erection of Mr. Camp’s church at Brooklyn, and 
the venerable B. P. Smith, of Kalamazoo, Mich., a father 
of our faith who in the 82nd year of his age was among the 
youngest on the ground, yo in his great hopefulness. 
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Thus was inaugurated the building which will be of unique 
architecture, not because it reflects the idiosyncrasies of 
the pastor’s own tastes and preferences, but because it is 
hoped it will be, in some humble way, a protest against 
the extravagance and undemocratic tendency in modern 
church architecture. It is a deliberate sacrifice of the con- 
ventional in the interests of the home-life of a church. It 
foregoes the elegant for the sake of the useful. Its dream 
is to become a working rather than a fashionable, church ; 
a hospitable home rath@r than a sumptuous meeting-place. 
There are some failures more inspiring than other suc- 
cesses. That it is worth While to try this experiment is 
proven by the interest as deep as it is wide shown in it by 
outside friends. 


Cuicaco.—The noon meeting of Sunday-school teachers 
on Monday, was led by Mr. Jones. The subject, “ Elisha 
with the Kings”, 2 Kings, chapter m1. On verse 11, the lik- 
ing of some races and ples for running water was com- 
mented on. Mr. Jones told of a southern woman who 
said to him that washing clothes in anything but a run- 
ning stream was not clearfy washing; also of the Welsh 
custom of supplying near the house a pond of spring or 
brook water running in and out, in which much rinsing was 
done, and no family was thought cleanly who had not such 
a provision. In this chapter we have some shadowy and 
crude history; but a plain photograph of the mental, 
moral and religious condition of the people-——The la- 
dies’ sewing society of Unity church had a visitor at their 
last week’s meeting, in the person of W. Alex. Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization society, who came by 
invitation to lunch, and afterwards addressed the ladies on 
“The Personal Element in Charity”, as set forth by the 
society he represents. He dwelt especially upon the pos- 
sibility of establishing friendly and healthful relations be- 
tween the cultured and well-to-do people of the city on the 
one hand, and the poor and distressed on the other, em- 
phasizing the fact that not so much alms, as friendly coun- 
sel and encouragement, is the chief boon that can be given 
thechronic poor, and that when the work of the ‘‘Reliefand 


Aid” or the relieving agencies is accomplished, and urgent 


distress is removed, then is the opportunity for the friend- 
ly, helpful work of the visitors of the Charity Organization 
society to begin. The ladies present received Mr. Johnson 
very kindly, and several promised to help the cause 8 vis- 
itors. Mr. Johnson addressed the ladies of Christ church 
the same day, and enlisted seven visitors from that society. 
——The Charity Organization society has just published 
a neat four-page tract under the title of “ The Old Charity 
and the New”, being the substance of an address b 
Doctor Wayland at the annual meeting of the New Yor 
society, which is a very bright and readable presentation 
of the essential features of modern scientific charity. 
— may be had by addressing the secretary, 116 La 
Salle street. Pines : 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. May preached for the Camden So- 
ciety on the 14th.——-A Choral Society, whose early efforts 
romise much, has been formed in connection with the 
ermantown ehurch.——Mr. Camp, from Brooklyn, occu- 
ey Mr. Ames’s pulpit during the several services of the 
Ist——The Camden society may have forty members 
with which to start.——Mr. Danforth ( Presbyterian ) must 
share in the honorium I recently gave to Messrs. Ames and 
Weston, for having bravely considered the labor problem. 
He is not definite, but may excite definiteness in others. 
——Prof. Adler lectured twice on the 2Ist, and Mr. Salter 
is to occupy Mr. Weston’s place on the 28th. The latter is 
now in the west.——Doctor Furness spoke for Mangasari- 
an, March 21st.——The Rev. W. E. Hall ( orthodox ) 
speaks of Ingersoll’s “gush ” about “the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good”, and says “ they are blossoms he has 
——The next: meeting 


stolen from the tree he denounces”. 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee may be held in Cam- 
den.——Professor Adler carries in his head some ideas 


3 _ about the education of children which transcend in impor- 
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tance everything on the topic I have heard of late 
days.——Samuel!l Longfellow is expected here for a season 
as visitor. ——-Mr. Smith, a young Scotch member of the 
Ethical Culture Society, recently wrote a paper on labor 
matters, which is said to contain man ripe thoughts.——— 
Doctor Hodge continues his Presbyterian lectures, but Pro- 
fessor Weatbrook’s series of responses seems to have fallen 
through. As the Doctor only traveled over very old 
ground, it is probably best if no powder is wasted on con- 
troversy in*that direction. H. L. T. 


A ConGREss oF THE HuMaAnitTies.—The programme for 
the thirteenth “National Conference of Oharities and Cor- 
rections”, to be held in St. Paul, July 15 to 21, extending 
through six days of work and covering in its topics nearly 
all the problems that arise in the benevolent, penal and 
reformatory work of modern society is already out. Last 
year the conference at Washington attracted four hundred 
delegates from thirty-five different states,and the indica- 
tions are that the attendance will be still greater this year. 
Great will accrue from what will there be said and 
published, but the greatest good will arise from the week’s 
contact of worker with worker. The acquaintances there 
formed, the fellowship that will be there generated,—these 
will most bless those who stand in greatest need of blessings. 
The wisdom of these practical religionists suggests the way 
in which the better shureh-life can be fostered. The an- 
nual conference, as a season of fellowship, is much more 
valuable to the cause than as a season of debate. 


Boston.—-There is now a revival of the “‘Indian question” 


in New England. Unitarians are hoping to begin again their 
Christian work among a band of the ‘‘Utes” tribe. New 
and favorable conditions now seem to be promised.——A 


projected exhibition of juvenile mechanical results will, it 
is hoped, give an impetus to industrial branches in public 
and private schools, and in mission chapels. Rev. Mr. 
Hale’s society will, the coming summer, maintain a juve- 
nile carpenters’ school.——A Norwegian church, with ser- 
vices in the native language, is maintained in a small hired 
chapel. 


MILWAUKEE.—Rey. J. B. Forbush, of Detroit, has 
accepted the call to the Unitarian parish at this place, and 
is to begin his work May 1. Mr. Forbush brings high 
efficiency to an attractive field. The only regret is that 
what is Milwaukee’s gain is Detroit’s loss. With Mr. 
Forbush at Milwaukee, Mr. Crooker at Madison, Mr. 
Waite at Janesville and Baraboo, and Messrs. Owens and 
Earle in the northern part of the state, the Unitarian in- 
terest is in a most hopeful condition, and we expect it 
soon to resume the position it once occupied as the banner 
missionary state in the west. 


DENVER, CoLt.—Chicago holds no monopoly of Unita- 
rian women who have a good time in the study of Unita- 
rian thought and history. The Women’s Auxiliary of this 
church recently held their first annual reception. Papers 
were read on ‘‘Unitarianism”, ‘‘Woman’s Work in 4 

e 
= pea and some other men were present at this meeting. 

omen grow more courageous, or perhaps men grow less 
formidable, as we go westward. 


RocHesTerR, N. Y.—Rev. Newton M. Mann recentl 
preached on ‘‘A Scientific Inference Concerning Jesus’, 
in which he shows that the, Unitarian conception of Jesus 
sprang out of the geocentric astronomy. hen this earth 
was thought to be the center of the universe it was not so 
great a violence to reason to think of its maker coming in 
person to dwell upon it. 


CONFERENOCES.—The lowa State Association is to hold 
its Spring Session at lowa city, April 27-29. The Western 
Unitarian Conference, together with the Sunday-school 
Society and Woman’s Conference, are-to be held at Oin- 
cinnati, May 11-14. 
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